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ORIGINAL. 


INDIAN REFORM. 
[Concluded from page 147.] 


The missionaries and those at- 
tached to missionary stations form, 
as we have said, another class of in- 
formants on the subject of Indian af- 
fairs. 

They meet the Indians under cir- 
cumstances very different from those 
of the class already described. The 
very business on which they come, is 
an acknowledgement of the wrongs 
of which the Indians complain and 
anattempt to redress them. They 
are met as friends; hailed as deliv- 
erers; taken into confidence ; admit- 
ted behind the curtain, where they 
have an opportunity of seeing with- 
out disguise the machinery by 
which the whole is put in mot- 
ion, 

Employed in theirinstruction, the 
missionary has the best opportunity 
of judging of their intellectual capa- 
city: mixing with them in the ordi- 
nary relations of life, he can best 
Judge of their moral qualities: in at- 
tempting to teach them the doc- 
trines of the gospel, he must become 
7 with their religious be- 
lef. 

What then is the testimony of this 
class of witnesses? By them the In- 
dian character is represented gener- 
ally in a most favourable light. In- 
stead of the long list of degrading 
crimes, brutish vices and unpromis- 
ing qualities, given by the other class, 
they represent them as presenting a 
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less revolting picture of savage life 
than any other class of savages that 
has yet been found, in any part of 
the world, 

They are described as intelligent, 
apt to learn, when the subject is one 
ofinterest,sincere in their friendships; 
steadfast in their attachments; in- 
dustrious, whenever there is a pros+ 
pect of permanently enjoying the 
fruits of their industry; and, com- 
pared with the heathen natives of 
other countries,possessing a tolerably 
pure theology—a belief in one Great 
and good Spirit. 

This is doubtless the testimonv of 
friends, and very probably of partial 
friends. But, when compared with 
the other part of the picture, we ask 
any candid man,whether, considering 
the circumstances on both sides, it is 
likely to be farther, or even as far 
from the truth? Some of the speci- 


fications can be given with accuracy 


only by this last class of witnesses. — 
The other could not know and did 
not pretend to detail facts, at least 
very extensively, in regard to the 
idolatry of the Indians. Their con- 
clusions, on this part of the subject. 
were inferences drawn from appear- 
ances for which otherwise they could 
not account. But the missionaries 
have accounted for them, ina man- 
ner at once satisfactory, and honoura- 
ble to the garg ets same is true 
as to other parts of thec inst 
these “ at op of the forest™ ‘Those 
who know them best, it would seem, 
are most inclined to speak well of 
them: and it is no ordinary praise to 
say that “ they improve on acquain- 
tance.” 











The truth inthis case is not to be 
sought between extremes, but it em- 
braces at many points both extremes. 
The Indians are to their enemies, 
as represented by their enemies; 
and to their friends as described by 
their friends, ‘This is not inconsis- 
tancy, orat least not greater than is 
found in the human,character gene- 
rally. Who has not had cause to think 
hard of any enemy, and afterwards 
equal cause to applaud the conduct 
of the same person when he had be- 
come his friend? 

That these widely different ac- 
counts of Indian character may, not 
only be accounted for, but even re- 
conciled, in this way, we believe still 
more firmly, from observing that from 
the moment a missionary, by whatev- 
er means, becomes odious to the Indi- 
ans, or one of the other class gains 
confidence, they completely change 
sides in the controversy and moreo- 
ver, that the most judicious and dis- 
cerning of both parties, when their 
situation has been such as to enable 
them to avoid the more ordinary mis- 
takes of their party, are in the main 
pretty well agreed, that the Indians 
present not only a possibility of be- 
ing reformed, but that they exhibit 
the most favorable specimen of sav- 
age humanity on which to engraft 
the arts and habits of civil zed life 
that is any where to be found. 

From all the information thus ob- 
tained on the subject we may safely 
conclude that the business of Indian 
reform is not a wild and impractica- 
ble scheme; but, with proper atten- 
tion and suitable means, may be ac- 
complished without much difficulty. 
And need we here ask the philan- 
thropist, is it desirable that it should 
be accomplished? The very ground 
on which we justify our taking pos- 
session of this new world, namely, 
that it is the will of the Creator,that 
the greatest possible number, arid by 
party, variety of sentient beings 
should be subsisted on the origina! 
resources furnished by him, would 
compel us to admit, that it is obliga- 


tory upon us to"use every means in 
our power to secure its accomplish. 
ment, We will not suffer others to 
interfere and must therefore our- 
selves be responsible for the conse- 
quences. No other nation has or 
canhave the same facilities in this 
business that we have, and these too 
derived from the very circumstances 
which render this measure necessa- 
ry to prevent the utter extermination 
of the Indians. 

How then is this to be accomplish- 
ed? We answer, without hesitation, 
not by removing them in bodies or 
by tribes to the westward: not by 
annuities granted by government: 
not by selecting from amongst them 
young men to be educated by chari- 
ty atour public institutions: not e- 
ven by sending amongst them mission- 
aries toteach them the doctrines of 
religion. All these have been tried 
and almost in vain. To remove 
them, either with or without their 
consent, is but to perpetuate their 
barbarity and increase their suffer- 
ing. To grant them pecuniary aid 
in their present state is but to bribe 
their indolence. To educate Indi- 
an youth, is to disqualify such youth 
for taking any part in the affairs of 
their tribe or nation; much more for 
exerting any considerable influence 
in changing their views or reforming 
their habits. Tosupply them with 
missionary instruction, may secure 
for some of them thehope of happiness 
in another world; but cannot of itself 
contribute much—perhaps nothing 
more than it has done—to meliorate 
their condition as a people. 

But if the Indians be such as you 
have represented them to be, why 
should not some of these measures 
succeed? The natives of the Sand- 
wich Islands have been civilized, and 
in a good degree christianized, by 
missionary exertion; though their 
character was much below that of 
the N. American savage. The 
Cherokees too, have by these means 
been brought to a high degree of st- 
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periority over the other Indian 
tribes of our country. 

We willingly admit that many 
things in the character and circum- 
stances of the American Indians are 
more favourable to their being civili- 
zed, than in those of some other sav- 
age tribes, which have nevertheless 
gone greatly in advance of them in 
this matter. The Indians. have no 
rooted superstitions; no difference of 
cast no established order of religious 
ceremonies, requiring. a seperate or- 
der of men to perform them; and 
their present condition would incline 
them to listen with attention to any 
measures likely to better their situa- 
tion, provided it did not insult their 
understanding by its futility. But 
before any thing can be done for 
their benefit, they must have a ra- 
tional prospect of not being again 
compelled to break up their connec- 
tions and to change their residence. 
Itis the want of such assurance that 
forms the secret, why exertions in 
their favour have not been more suc- 
cessful. It is the only thing,in their 
case, that is not more favourable to 
reform than any thing that can be 
found in the circumstances of others 
who have been reformed. 


This can only be effected by form 
ing a colony of those who have been 
% far influenced by the example 
and instructions of “the whites” as 
tobe willing and competent to a- 
dopt the arts and habits of civiliza- 
tion. Place these in a situation that 
would admit of associating with 
them all who might be willing tojoin 
the settlement, and with the assu- 
rance that this should be a perma- 
nent home to them and their associ- 
ases; and the very want and misery 
that renders their present condition 
so deplorable would hasten the emi- 

tion of the tribes to this point. 





The obvious advantage, which the 
individual members of such a settle- 
ment would soon possess over the 
Wandering tribes of the wilderness, 
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would be a strong motive for their 
joining the settlement. 

This might be accomplished with- 
out coercion and, we think, without 
injustice. The missionary stations 
and missions schools would furnish 
materials to commence the settle- 
ment. These might and would be 
augmented by a number of educat- 
ed and active Indians now dispersed 
through our country and who on 
their return to their tribes would 
find no call for their services,nor any 
just estimate of their information. 
Such would be useful in managing 
the concerns of the colony, and in 
promoting intelligence amongst their 
countrymen thus assembled. 

The Cherokees, were they situat- 
edwhere it would be practicable, in 
regard to territory, would serve ad- 
mirably as a nucleus about which to 
congregate the whole savage popula- 
tion. But even this would be more 
objectionable,and less likely to unite 
all that might arrive, than a settle- 
ment formed from various tribes 
where the national character of each 
wouldbe merged in the new and gen- 
eral one of the colony; and where 
the various knowledge and different 
arts of all the tribes would serve, in- 
stead of producing discord, to extend 
the resources of the settlement. 

Nor let it be objected to Our plan 
that they could not be assembled. 
The same might with more plausibil- 
+ A have been objected to Cecrops 
when he attepted to bring together 
the wandering inhabitants of Attica 
and to Romulus when he opened an 
asylum for the worst of characters 
in order to people his city. Let it 
but be known that there is — 
vantage to be derived; and t 
will be no scarcety of those who will 
attempt to avail themselves of it. 

Nor should the government of this 
community after, it shall have been 
formed present any difficulty,—even 
on the worst supposition, viz. that 
we shall be obliged to control their 
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policy er compel them to become 
a part of our national government. 
We do in fact, as it is, control them: 
and we should suspect the sincerity 
of the man who raises no objections 
against encroaching on theirrights for 
his own advantage; ‘but hesitates: 
and urges scruples of conscience a- 
gainst directing their concerns for 
their benefit or to prevent their ruin. 

But so long as they retain their 
wandering habits; so long as they 
are in doubt,whether they shall have 
soon to remove still father into the; 
wilds; so long as the point of honour 
in their tribes is,to be a good hunter 
and a good warrior; so long will the 
best methods, that have hitherto 
been employed for their reform, con- 
tinue without effect. They are only 
taught, that their condition might be 
improved, without being assisted in 
improving it. The Indians, who 
have been educated amongst us, re- 
turn, disqualified for doing any thing 
that is held valuable or honourable 
in their tribes. They have spent 
their lives in acquiring that which is 
valued in civilized society, to the 
neglect of all that is prized in savage 
life. They have acquired the habits, 
imbibed the sentiments, and cherish 
the feelings of civilized man: but 
there is nd room for the indulgence 
of thes@‘in their native woods.—They 
are individuals,and cannot revolu- 
tionize the public mind. An unedu- 
cated chief, who excelled in savage 
arts, would have more power over 
his tribe: and unless there shall a- 
rise some mighty genius who, com- 
bining in himself the knowledge re- 
quisite for the enterprise and the 
powers necessary to make himself 
‘popular, the plan of reforming ei- 
ther their habits or their condition 
by the influence of educated natives 
must be forever ho This we 
think is not likely to be the case,both 
because one possessing such qualifica- 
tions is rarely to be found, and be- 
cause such a one would be under 


influence for self aggrandizement ra- 
ther than for the good of his country- 
men.—Patriotism is even more rare 
than talents. 

But should the colony be formed 
there would then be a field for the 
employment of all the intelligence, 
enterprise and industry, and talents, 
and piety,which the zeal and liberali- 
ty of the christian community have 
been abléto discover or promote, in 
individuals that are now widely dis- 
persed through our country, and 
through the tribes to which they be- 
long. 

"These persons, who have tasted 
the sweets of civilized life,would then 
no longer be destitute of employment 
and friends, as they are at present. 
For it cannot be too often repeated 
that by the well meant, but misappli- 
ed bounty of their friends, those In- 
dians who have been educated, or 
partially instructed in the arts and 
opinions of civilized man, are ren 
dered more wretched than even those 
who have always continued to roam 
the forest. Their capacity for en- 
joyment has been increased ; but the 
means of enjoyment have not been in- 
creased: they have been diminished. 
They cannot return to their former 
pursuits. They have become es 
tranged from their friends; suspect- 
ed of favouring the interests of white 
men, and incapable of advancing 
those of their tribe. When they turn 
to their former friends, they are met 
with that coldness which is always 
consequent upon disappointed hope. 
They do not reflect that the groundof 
their disappointment was in their 
own injudicious measures ; but injust- 
ly charge it to the unfortunate refu- 
gee, by whom they had expected to 
see the greatest revolutions in Indian 
affairs effected. 

Thus the Indians, who have been 
the subjects of a benevolent charity, 
are like the demigods of heathen my- 
thology, elevated to an eminence 
that only exposes them to the keener 
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themany additional security or means 
of defence.—And like them too, they 
will frequently wish to descend from 
this “ painful preeminence” and mix 
with the mass from which they have 
been taken. 

In short: The Indians can be re- 
formed—they ought to be reformed 
—we as a nation are bound to refofm 
them.—But the means hitherto em- 
ployed, and now generally contem- 
plated, are insuflicient for their re- 
formation. To colonize them seems 
the most likely way to effect this desir- 
able and necessary objects History 
furnishes no example of a*people ris- 
ing from barbarism to refinement in 
any other way. On this sftbject her 
testimony is uniform. 


—LFr— 
THE LAW OF NATURE. 

A stone or any piece of matter left 
unsupported falls to the ground, A 
seed dropt into the ground invariably 
co its kind. Every animal in 
ike manner invariably produces its 
own kind: and all the individuals of 


the same species have the same in- 


stincts and are no 
ported in the same Wheat 
must be put into th at a 
particular season or there will be no 
crop. And though some soils are 
more productive than others, and 
some climates more favourable to 
vegetation than others, the labour of 
man, in some form or other, and gen- 
erally in a particular way, is indis- 
pensably necessary to make the earth 
produce food for man,in any great a- 
bundance. 

These and such like facts are eall- 
ed by Philosophers, the laws of na- 
ture—They are the ultimate facts, 
beyond which human.investigations 
cannot be carried. We can give no 
other reason for their existence, but 
sois the will of the Maker of all 
things. Nor can we change or con- 
trol them any more than we can 
create or annihilate. 

Yet a knowledge of these facts is 


and sup- 
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and perfection of every art depends 
on this knowledge. The power 
which man has over hiniself and his 
fellows—over the lower animals—-o- 
fver the surface of the earth—and o- 
ver the metals and the minerals and 
over the ocean and the atmosphere— 
all depends upon his knowledge of 
the unchanging laws ofnature. The 
general principle here is, that every 
thing can be-used to advantage, only 
in accordance with the: leading law 
ofits nature. A piece of matter will 
never of itself ascend; but give it by. 
any contrivance a. déscent and.its ac- 
tion upon some other piece of matter 
may be most powerful. He who 
wishes to have a crop of wheat will 
not sow oats; nor will he expect ei- 
ther wheat or oats or any other kind 
of grain unless he put the seed into 
the ground at the right season; and 
attend to it in a particular way. The 
man who understands the nature of 
domestic animals will never attempt. 
to make the hog supply the place of 
the horse or vice versa. 

“ Follow but do not force nature,” 
is a rale of universal application. 
But it can n¢ver be applied till we 
are familiay with what are the pecu- 
liar naturdl properties of the various 
objects with which weare conversant. 
And these peculiar natural proper- 
ties are just the great and leading 
“laws of nature.” There are pro- 
.perties of matter whichare now fami- 
liar to almost every individual in alt 
‘the departments of life,and the appli- 
cation of these poperties to many of 
the useful arts is equalty familiar to 
many. Butithas not always been 
so; evén among those who ranked a- 
mong the civilized. Nor isit still sa 
in many parts of the world. The 
plough and the wagon, and saw and 
grist mills moved by water or by 
steam, and carding and spinnibg ma- 
chines; are known only where there 
have been classes of men’ exclusively 
‘devoted to scientific invéstigation. 
And the various improvements which 
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ilar instruments during the last 40 or 
50 years demonstrate that the appli- 
cation of the laws of nature are, with 
respect to the human conception lit- 
erally infinite. 

It is indeed true, that many fruit- 
less experiments have been made, 
and many absurd theories have been 
advanced in discovering or explain- 
ing the laws of nature; but it is 
equally a fact, that if there had been 
no experiments made, nor theories 
advanced society would not at this 
day have been one step removed 
from the Savage State. And re- 
move all speculation and experiment 
from society, and all advancing inthe 
useful arts would be at an end. 

fr 
LES HISTOIRES.—NO. I. 
BLASTED HOPES. 


‘¢ The young village maid when with flowers 
she dresses, 

Her dark flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think ofthy fate: till, neglecting her 


tresses, 
She mournfully turns from her mirror a- 
way.” 

The morning was delightful. The 
glittering rays ofthe rising sun beam- 
ed gently‘on the dew drop, and wip- 
ed from the drooping flower, its wa- 
tery burthen. The bee sipped the 
nectared honey from the tulip cups; 
and the little birds poured forth their 
rich melody in pleasant strains, The 
calmness and serenity of the new- 
born day elicited even the sonorous 
lowings of the cattle, and the noisy 
cackling of the inhabitants of the 
farm yard, in praise of their Creator. 
The song of the husbandman was 
heard amidst these motley sounds, as 
‘he gaily tripped o’er the lawn brush- 
ing with hasty steps the dew aside,’ 
eager to commence his daily task. 

“ Did you not hear something?” 
said Mrs. Clairmont to an attendant. 
“I'm sure, I heard the rattling of 
carriege wheels on the gravelled 
walks.” “I heard nothing,” was the 
reply. But what ear is so acute as 
that of an anxious mother, for at that 





moment acoach drove up to the door, 


and Mrs. Clairmont was clasped in 
the arms of her son. 

Edmund was a fine youth of eigh- 
teen. He had just returned from 
the University, where he had remain- 
ed almost three years, immured with- 
in the walls of his closet, intense] 
applied to study. He received the 
honors, for what can overcome native 
talent and application combined? 
He was his mother’s only solace in 
hours of affiction, the only tie that 
bound her tothis world. With him, 
this earth was a paradise; bereft of 
him, she would be an isolated being, 
and all around her—nothing. She 
had witnessed the death of her hus- 
band and*wo children, swept off at 
once by a malignant fever, and re- 
ceived their parting breath upon her 
lips. She closed their eyes and fol- 
lowed them to ‘that bourne whence 
no traveller returns.’ All this she 
bore with christian fortitude. But 
to lose Edmund, her only hope, her 
only consolation in this ‘vale of tears’; 
to lose him, in whom all her affect- 
ions were centred, was to part the 
soul from 4s" body and usher her into 

Fs '* the widow’s stay, 
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han’ #"ho} p. 
Now, that he had returned to her, 
and she was permitted to watch over 


him with the fostering care of a mo- 
ther; to provide for all his little wants 
and necessities, and attend him in 
hours of sickness, when the attention 
ofa mother is so requisite; she felt 
happy indeed. Often would she let 
fall her needle work, and gaze on 
him till absorded in thought, a dim- 
ness would hide the beloved object 
from her eye, and remind her of her 
neglected business, But soon alas! 
this happiness was turned into 
wretchedness, and that bliss into mi- 
sery. The sedentary habits her son 
had acquired, could not be easily. 
shaken off; they had become a se- 
cond nature. His eye, which once 
beamed with so much brightness, 
now lost its lustre, and his bedy was 
emaciated and wasted away by dis- 
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ease. A short (ime before his death, 
a hectic flush o’erspread his cheek, 
and usurped the place of the sallow 
hue. His mother saw it and was de- 
lighted with the change: but it was 
to make the grief for his loss- more 
poignant, and the pain of parting 
greater, As theshipwrecked mari- 


ner clings to a fragment of his shat- 


tered vessel, the last resource against 
the threatning waves; so did Mrs, 
Clairmont to Hope, until the last 
ray was extinguished. 

I saw a large concourse of people, 
attending the remains of some one to 
the tomb; to that long and silent 
home, where the light never enters, 
where the noise of the world is never 
heard. I joined in withthe mourn- 
ers and we silently proceeded to the 
grave. Not till we had reached the 
sad place of our destination, did 
I learn whose body they were about 
toconsign tothe clay. ThenIheard 
that Edmund Clairmont was dead; 
that he was slumbering in that calm 
and quiet repose, from which he 
would be startled only by the tramp: 


of Gabriel. He had been my class- 
mate, my bosom friend. To him I 


owed many obligations for kindness 
tome during a long and painful ill- 
ness, After the crowd had departed 
and but a few remained, lingering 
behind to pay the last tribute to the 
memory or discuss the merits of the 
deceased, I dropt a silent tear, on 
the ‘new made grave,’ that spoke 
volumes—it was the overflowing ofa 
sincere heart, one that beat with sor- 
row and regret for a lost friend. 

Mrs, Clairmont did not long sur- 
vive the shock. To have her fond 
expectations blasted, was more than 
her spirit, which had been resigned 
to all former misfortunes, could en- 
dure. She was interred by the side 
of him,on whom she doated; and 
when the blossoms of May deck the 
hills around with variegated colours, 
the young villagers strew their graves 
over with flowers, and warble sweet 
anthems to the dead within. 
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From the European Magasinc.. 
WITS OUT OF PLACE. 

This branch of my theory is purely 
speculative, for it must be confessed, 
that I never found any wits out of 
place thoroughly consoled; yet it 
seems te me, that in their circum- 
stances, asin many others some com- 
fort may be found by remembering 
how many great _ have wanted it. 
There is no use in looking back to 
the histories, which vex school-boys ; 
though they abound in instructive ex- 
amples of clever men, who had every 
thing but good luck—or in other 
wn good sense, which is most use- 
ful in securing the owner’s proper 
place. One might reckon, since the 
date of the modern world, at least 








aes: hy great poets and: scholars, 


who: have been lamentably out of 
place ;though wicked jesterssayT asso 
inamad-house,and Cervantes in goal, 
were only in the common places of 
wits, But modern wits choose to be 
comforted by the examples of gay and 
fashionable fops like themselves, who. 
have livedin the sunshine of a court, 
and in the parterre of high life; for 
the inner circle of the politest socie- 
ty may be called, in more significa- 
tions than onc, the parterre or pit of 
the theatre. We have the Bucking- 
hams, the Wilmots, and the Chester- 
fields of our own land, toshow how 
wit goes out of employ and fashion, 
even int its owner’s life-time. Poor 
Villiers “in the worst inn’s worst 
room” confessed his brilliant humors 
had been miserably outof place; and 
the most joyous of all facetious fav- 
ourites Lord Rochester, died wofully 
repenting his best jests. Lord Lyt- 
tleton tried some pleasant jokes to 
very poor in his last hour; 
and Chesterfield, the prince of polish- 
ed wits, was. so tired of himself, that 
he even forgot his most valued part, 
his exquisite politeness, and said to a 





ady of quality, “1 am growing no 





better than an old 
thought, my lord,” she replied, “ you 
were growing a much worse thing— 
an old-fashioned wit.” 

We can hardly turn over the 
jeaves of any memoirs of present or 
past times, without meeting comical 
and frequent instances of great wits 
out of employ or out of season; that 
Jesser wits may be well consoled, es- 
pecially if domestic misplacing be ta- 

en into account. For Hugo Grotius, 
who was in the good ancient accep- 
tation of the word, a wit of the first 
order, that is a man of the most rare 
and subtle intellect,was considered at 
court“a simple smattering fellow, 
full of word;”, and there are some 
strange stories abroad of his wife’s hi- 
ding his last papers in abarrel. Sir 
‘Thomas More ‘and Sir Walter Ra- 
liegh showed their wit in a place, 
which nobody would desire to equal 
them in, except scaffolds should be- 
come fashionable. And Sir Thomas 


More’s joke on his wife’s babblement 
isa strong proof,that his wit was often 
needed at home to parry her silliness, 


The wits of Oliver Cromwell’s time 
were generally royalists, and con- 
sequently out of place; and in King 
Charles’s they were found among 
night brawlers and bacchanals, there- 
fore out of place and worse. Queen 
Ann’s tribe had all the advantages of 
good company and public favour, yet 
every one thought himself ill used; 
and both Pope and Swift seemed to 
have written letters for no pu 

but to tell, how much they wished 
themselves in better places. Addi- 
son helda paltry office, and was held 
by a termagant wife; Sir Richard 
Steele by his creditors; and Gay by 
a handsome duchess, who could not 
spell, There is scarcely a French 
wit left on our shelves, who was not 
in his life-time ill employed or out of 
humour, or both. usseauswas a 
thing made ofbristles, which pricked 
and scratched all about him; but 
when his arguments were pulled out 
one by one, they were no stronger 





ip.” “I than single horse hairs, though for- 


midable and fine in a cluster, like a 
hussarhelmet. Voltaire wasas lean 
and mischievous as his own pet-eagle: 
and so conscious of the resemblance, 
that he threw his valet down stairs 
for hintingit. How far their succes. 
sors are well-placed, in their own his- 
tories of court intrigues and courte- 
zans, will be known by posterity, if 
their histories ever reachit, 

It is some secondary comfort for the 
wits of our times, who have traded 
too long in the small wares of scandal 
and bagatelle, or lost a patron by an 
unlucky joke, to remember similar 
cases and illustrious precedents in 
more importaut matters. Our wit- 
tiest prime minister lost his influence 
by saying, “ Vain men are the best 
spies, for they need no wages, but 
flattery; besides, people talk before 
foolish hearers, forgetting that par- 
rots, children, and fools can repeat.” 
They who compared papacy to ashut- 
tlecock kept between two parties, 
and puritanism to a blast of wind be- 
tween two doors, making a noise be- 
tween both, found the shuttlecock 
and the blast of wind too strong for 
them. Perahps Bishop Latimer’s 
fate wasas much provoked by the wit 
of his sermons, as by the firmness of 
his heresy; and the Catholic prelates 
of those days would have allowed 
him toserve Satan, as they said, ifhe 
had not made him one of themselves. 

“ Now I would ask a strange ques- 
tion, which is the most diligent bis- 
hop in all England? Methinks I see 
you listening and hearkening that | 
should name him—I will tell you, it 
is Satan! he is the most skilful preach- 
er ofall other—he is never out ofhis 
diocese—never out of his cure—he 
is ever in his parish,—he keepeth 
watch atall times. Ye shall never 
find him out of the way—call when 
ye will, he is ever at home. But 
some will say to me, * What, sir, arc 
ye so privy of his counsel that ye 
know all this to be true?” Truly, I 
know him too well, and have obeyed 
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him a little too much; but I know by 
St. Paul, who sajth of him, circuit, he 
goeth about in every corner of his 
diocese—sicut Jeo, that is, strongly, 
boldly, and proudly—rugiens, roaring, 
for he letteth no occasion slip to speak 
or roar out—guerens, seeking, and 
sleeping not, as our bishops do. So 
that he shall go for my money, for he 
minds his business. Therefore, ye 
unpreaching prelates, if ye will not 
learn of good men, for shame learn 
”? 


Poco crcccees 

Merry King Charles gave his sub- 
jects an unlucky hint how to treat his 
papist brother, by saying, “I am 
weary of travelling, but when James 
comes to the throne, I fancy he will 
be desired to travel again.” And 
his kingdom of Ireland probably for- 
gave all his heavy impositions on 
Catholics sooner than this idle joke— 
“This Ireland may be a good bird's 
egg, but we have sat on it a long 
time for nothing.”—As merrily and 
as unseasonably his favourite wrote 
on his door, 


* Here lies the mutton-eating king, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.” 
Every body remembers how the 
merriest and best King of France 


” gave great offence, when a provincial 


magistrate and his brethern made 
hima complimentary speech, while 
two or three asses began to bray— 
“Gentlemen,” said Henry, “one at a 
time, if you please.” When our 
first George came to the throne, Sher- 
idan’s wit did not preserve him from 
the hideous mistake of choosing a 
wrong text, when employed to preach 
before the Lord Lieutenant in Dub- 
lin. Through mere absence of mind 
he chose these words for a sermon on 
the anniversary of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession—* Sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof,’—and Swift’s tirades, 
against human nature in general, 
made him fewer enemies than the 
text of his sermon before the Mer- 
chant Tailors—* A remnant shall be 
saved.” : 


THE SABBATH DAY. 

The following glowing, and beau- 
tiful description, of the Sabbath 
on earth, is from the pen of M. M. 
Noan, the Editor of the New-York 
Enquirer. 

“ Those who contemplate and ad- 
mire the works of nature, who have 
imagination to conceive and words to 
express, must be deeply impressed 
with the importance, the solemnity, 
and the awful stillness of that great 
seventh day, when the world was 
completed, and the Sovreign Archi- 
tect rested from his labours to con- 
template his work, Beneath the 
clouds of azure blue was Paradise in 
all the freshness of foliage and splen- 
dor of its flowry beds, the orange 
and citron groves mingling their 
perfumes with the balm of Gilead 
and the cypress of Lebanon; the sil- 
ver Jordan murmuring and gurgling 
through the deep sward ; the tall pine 
and stately olive, their boughs filled 
with the feathred throng, joyful- 
ly carolling to their new and 
aud bright existence ; the trees bend- 
ing with the golden fruit; the fierce 
animals basking harmlessly beneath 
the golden rays of the autumnal sun; 
the bald eagle soaring and curvett- 
ing through the air; the mild zephyr 
playing throuh the cinnamon groves; 
the softness, stillness, and balmy 
sweetness reigning throughout the 
scene—a type of the everlasting 
Sabbath of good men—might truly 
have warranted the sanctity of the 
day of rest,and call on a grateful 
world to hallow it.” 


The market for literary matters,be 
it understood, has jits periodical 
tastes, and is to be supplied with ma- 
terials suited to the season and the 
times. England has a host of literary 
caterers, who study the seasons and ‘ 
what will take, with wonderful care 
and somtimes with great judgement. 
The Rev, Dr. Walsh having perform- 
ed a journey from Constantinople to 





England, his “Nagrative” is, now 
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that the Turks are about to be 
invaded, all the rage. The London 
Literary Gazette cooks up a weekly 
ragout from this source, of which the 
following is a specimen. 

“ Other traits of character are thus 
amusingly mentioned: Mustapha, the 
janziary, was under the hands of a 
barber, and Dr. W. observes, ‘ Here 
I had occasion to remark the strange 
aptitude of a Turk to differ from a 
Frank, even in bis most trifling hab- 
its. The house next to the barber's 
shop was in progress of building, and 
there was a man writing down some 
inventory. All the persons | saw 
engaged were working in a manner 
opposite to our usage. The barber 
pushed the razor from him—ours 
draws it to him; the carpenter, on 
the contrary, drew the saw to him, 
for all the teeth were set in—ours 
pushes it from him, for all the teeth 
are set ont; the mason sat while he 
laid the stones—ours always stands, 
the scribe wrote onhis hand, from 
right to left—ours always writes on 
a desk or table, from left to right: but 
the most ridiculous difference existed 
in the manner of building the house. 
We begin at the bottom and finish 
to the top, this house was a frame of 
wood, which the Turks began at the 
top, and the upper rooms were fin- 
ished and inhabite, when all beiow 
was like a lantern. 

However absurd these minutes 
may appear to you, they are traits of 
Turkish character, which form, with 
other things, a striking peculiarity. 
It is now more than four centuries 
since they crossed the Hellespont, 
and trasported themselves from Asia 
to Europe; during all the time they 
have been in contact with European 
habits and manners, and, at times, 
even penetrated as far as Vienna, 
and so occupied the very centre of 
Christendom. Yet, while all the 
nations around them have been ad- 
vancing in the march of improvement, 
in various ways, they have stood still 
and refused to move; and such is 





their repugnance to any assimilation, 
that almost all the men who attempt- 
ed to ‘mprove them, uave fallen vic. 
tims to their temerity, or the Turks 
themselves have perished in resist- 
ance; and with very few exceptions, 
the great body of them are, at this 
day thesame puerile, prejudiced, illit- 
erate, intractible, and stubborn race, 
that left the mountains of Asia.—Ap 
so indisposed are they to amalgamate 
with us in any way, that they pre- 
serve a marked distinction in the 
graetest as well as in minutest thi 
not only in science andliterture, but 
in the movements of a saw and ara- 
zor.” 


MILITIA TRAINING. 


The Bellows Falls Advertiser 
gives the following account of a re- 
cent militia training in a town in 
Vermont, from which we extract the 
following :-— 

The carnivals of Rome never ex- 
hibited a more ridiculous assemblage 
than appeared upon this occasior— 
and the proceeding throughout the 
whole day was a fine comment upon 
the prsent military system. If drink- 
ing rum and water out ofa canteen— 
oscilating to the tune of “ Hie Betty 
Martin ”—taking in lieu of a commis- 
sion, sundry lots and parcels of cough 
cold and fevers—dangers arisng from 
collapsing of lungs, after expansion, 
with its attendant evils, per jalap, 
ipecac, and doctors’ bills—marching 
or rather floundering inthe mud or 
mire of an eight day’s rain—items of 
ruined pantaloons and singed coats 
and vests—broke beavers and rain- 
bow colored eyes—eflervescence of 
common sense and loss of reputation, 
constitute true military glory, who 
doubts but our system has approach- 
ed perfection? And then the dis- 
cipline upon the occasion. “ Come, 
mind how you tread upon my heels, 
orTll knock you into a cocked-up 
hat,” ejaculated one, whose march 
was a step forward and two back. 
“Put your heels in your pocket,” 
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was the reply. “Oh Captain! -cap- 
tain! that are Joe Snubb has ran his 
hagonet into my hand, and [ shall die 
of the lock-jaw.” “Joe Snubb, did 
you run your bagonet in his hand?” 
«No captain—he run his hand into 
my bagonet.” He, he, ha, ha, ho, 
ho, Attention—order in the—who 
makes that noise?” It wan’t I! it 
wan't I! He, he, he, he!—* Halt 


At these words every man brought 
his order, and every other one was 
kneeling behind his comrade enjoy- 
ing the relish of the canteen, “ Or- 
der—attention company—draw ram- 
nd—ram down rammers—charge 
bagonets——open pans.”  ‘ Halloa 
aptain, only see what a_ curious 
lock I've got.” ‘Well Til be there 
tirectly—don’t make such darnation 
wise—we can’t. hear to inspect’— 
Well—wihere is your curious lock’— 
nan instant the finger of the right 
band acted like a lever upon the ful- 
mm, and a cloud of smoke envelop- 
the captain, which in a few mo- 


nents disappeared, with the diagonal 


prt of one whisker, and a pair of 
ye-brows. O! what a falling off was 
there. ‘Corporal, put that man un- 
derarrest.’ He!he! ha!ha! ho! ho! 
~—Order.’—He, he, he, haw, haw, 
hawk. ‘I say order—order—mu- 
ic, rightabout wheel, march’—rub- 
dub, rub-a-dub, buungdi, buungdi, 
buungdi—and away went the captain 
vith the ¢ forlorn hope’ consisting of 
we drummer, two fifers, and three 
ragged urchins, forming a sort ofrear- 
guard. The remainder soon follow- 
ed, higgledy, piggledly to the tavern 

chaos was beauty in compari- 
‘on to this evolution. After obtain- 
ing a quantum suff, of external mois- 
ure, it became a matter of no unim- 
portant consideration to place inter- 
ally, a counteracting effect, which 
was accordingly done. In the evolu- 
lon of toddy-sticks, and the amalga- 
mation ofsugar and strong water, the 
Greek’ cause, like every thing else 





much talked of, betame as the world 
before the flood. After having got 
through this, the mest orderly part 
of the performances of the day ‘at- 
tention’ was the word—and thesamc 
round of confusion ensued, and was 
continued, until the captain, amply 
satisfied with the laurels won by the 
perils of the field, brought his soldiers 
into a kind of order, gave the word—~ 
“ present srmb--glahe about face— 
dismiss”——which was answered by 
three cheers. - And thus ended thie 
feat of military glory. 


——— aa 
ON HUMAN LIFE. 


We may with justice term this life 
a state of expectation. Though all 
human happiness be at best compar- 
ative only, it is made to consist more 
in anticipation than in actual enjoy- 
ment, The things we looked for- 
ward to with longing, become insipid 
in possession. Every newacquisition 
serves only to open new prospects,un- 
til the life of man languishes to its 
close, and the still unsatisfied eye 
turns to a state of future existence, 
and rests at length on objects exempt 
from human vicissitude. Sad as this 
representation may seem, it is yet the 
fairer side of the picture of our mor- 
al affairs. There is something pleas- 
ing in the contemplation of successful 
exertion, however unsatifactory its 
object, when attained; but even this 
source of pleasure is denied to a con- 
siderable portion of mankind, the nu- 
merous children of disappointment 
and misfortune, who only form 
schemes of happiness to see them 
frustrated, and build hopes but to la- 
ment over their untimely destruction, . 

The sanguine principle implanted 
in our bosoms by the wise Author of 
our being, is the joint source of our 
sweetest pleasures, and our most cru- 
el woes. Disappointment treads 
swiftly on the heels of hope. We 
form projects, and see them blasted. 
Again from the ashes of the former 
arisessome new pursuit, which is a- 
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gain destroyed, and again renewed, 
in a perpetual series of annihilation, 
and reproduction, until the mind, 
like the long-used bow, loses its elas- 
ticity, and the eyes are at length o- 
pened when their late acquired clear- 
ness can no longer avail. 

Ifthe position be true, that our 
happiness consists rather in anticipa- 
tion than in enjoyment, it is also true, 
that, with regard to earthly bliss,the 
man of obtuse faculties and sluggish 
disposition has infinitely the advan- 
tage of the man of talents and exalt- 
ed understanding. The one founds 
his plans in mediocrity and modera- 
tion; he follows his aim tardily, but 
with certainty. His probation is for- 
tunately for him extended, and it is 
free alike from the anxiety of uncer- 
tainty, and the apprehension of dan- 
ger. But the other grasps at worlds. 
He would wield the thunders of Je- 
hovah, and direct the fate of the U- 
niverse; he aims at improbabilities, 
and he expends all his strength on a 
stroke; his expectations grow with 
his failures, until at length the bub- 
ble is dispelled, and he Jeoks on the 
past as the uneasy tracings of a fever- 
ish dream. 

Here, then, are the tables turned 
upon wisdom. The very philoso- 
pher, who surveys, as from an emin- 
ence, the deluded crowds who-. are 
pursuing the rainbow of promise be- 
neath him, falls into the very folly he 
affects to pity, and while he shakes 
his head at the vagaries of his poor 
fellow sajourners, turns to contem- 
plate with flattering delight some vi- 
sionary fabric of his own, ten thou- 
sand times more unsubstantial, as it is 
infinitely more refined. 


That writer who aspires to immor- 
tality, should imitate the sculptor, if 
he would make the labour of the pen 
as duarable as those of the chisel. 
Like the sculptor, he should arrive 
at ultimate perfection, not by what 
he adds, but by what he takes away ; 
otherwise all his energy may be hid- 


den in the superabundant mass of his 
matter, as the finished form of an A- 
polo, in the unworked solidity of the 
block. A friend called on Michae} 
Angelo, who was finishing a statue. 
some time afterwards he called = 
gain; the sculptor was still at work- 
his friend looking at the figure, ex. 
claimed, have you been idle since | 
saw you last; by no means, replied 
the sculptor, I have retouched this 
part and polished that; I have soft. 
ened this feature and brought out 
this muscle; I have given more im. 
pression to this lip, and more ene 

to this limb. Wall, well, said his 
friend, but all these are trifles; itmay 
be so, replied Angelo, but recollect 
that trifles make perfection, and 
that perfection is no trifle-—Lacon, 
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The inflamatory proceedings of the citi- 
zens of Colleton district, S. C. have received 
their quietus from Governor Taylor, of that 
state. Would it not be well,for the rest of our 
southern Governors to follow his example! 


From South America, we continue to re- 
ceive vague, and too generally, unsatisfact- 
ory accounts. Little stability seems to ex- 
ist in the newly formed governments of that 
portion the of new world,and still less stabili- 
ty ofopinion respecting them. We areof 
the opinion, that matters are not so bad as 
they are often represented. Considerable 
irregularity and change no doubt prevail; 
and it is that chiefly, which fixes our atten- 
tion and fills our prints on the subject. The 
citizens of those countries would probably be 
surprised, should they happen to read the 
occounts, that are daily circulating amongst 
us, respectingthem. We, at a distance, see 
the mists, that rest upon them :—these would 
probably vanish upon our approach; and 
are certainly not very palpable to the inhab- 
itants themselves. 


Great difficulty seems to be experienced 





in England, in forming a ministry. Men of 
talents and political information are, fon 












some cause, at this time, uuwilling to serve 










led a. Mf their King and their country—and none, but 
work; J men of the most eminent talents and exten- 
e, ex. | sive acquaintance with matters of govern- 
nce | | ment, can appear, with any credit,or hope 
plied JJ ofsuccess, on that theatre, after such men as 
1 this @ bave just retired. 





It does not argue mach, in favour of the 
state of things in that government, when the 
duties, likely to devolve upon the ministry, 
are'such,that few men will undertake or can 
perform them, or that the government has so 
far lost the confidence of the people, that 
with all its means of patronage it cannot 
command the services ofsuch men as are 
competent to direct the vessel of the com- 
monwealth. Were such the case, in our 
country, we should doubtless be favoured 
with some sage predictions ofthe ‘‘dissolu- 
tion ofthe Union””—of “ the anarchy, which 
isthe natural offspring of an unrestrained 
democracy *—and of the inevitable benk- 
tuptcy of the nation. 















Turkey has been gradually sinking into 
anarchy and misrule, from the time that her 









le? brilliant achievements made her opposition 
formidable, and her name terrible, and thus 
D Te» secured for her a respite from war. 
act- This is the natural consequence ofa policy, 
hail like tha: of the Porte. When left to them- 
hat selves, the elemeuts of cruelty and injustice, 
ili- which made their character fearfal as con- 
eof querors, secretly undermine the fabric of 
as their domestic policy, and create distrust, 
ble extortion, and oppression in all its forms ;un- 
ils til there is no bond of union either between 





citizens and their rulers, or between citizen 
and citizen. Such is the present state ofthe 
Turkish empire. Except their religion, 
there is no common bond ofinterest. They 
tannot be attached to the government,which 
has long been only an engine of oppression 
and unjust exaction. If left to itself, it must 
ere long experience an entire revolution. 

Yet Russia may not, and most probably 
will not find it so easy as she imagined, to 
bring the Saltan to the terms, she demands. 
External pressure may serve to supply the 
want of internal unanimity; and while as 
individuals, they fight for their Prophet, self- 
interest will induce them to unite their op- 
erations. 

It still remains doubtful, what view of the 
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powers. France seems hardly to know her 
own mind on thesubject—Austria is silent— 
England anon-liquet. The result,if we are 
allowed to hazard a prediction, will be the 
independence of Greece, and a reform, or 
perhaps, an entire revolution of the Porte. 
Conquest, we suspect, is out of the question. 





We have received a number of original 
communications for the Register, within a 
few days, some of which possess consider- 
able merit: but owing to an injudicious 
choice of subjects, in some, and an inaccur- 
ate style ofexecution, in others, we have 
not been able to avail ourselves of the assis- 
tance intended. 

It would require nearly as much labour te 
prepare most of them for appearing any 
where else, than in the autograph of their 
authors, asto furnish new matter; and it is 
much less pleasant to correet and transcribe, 
than to compose. Why should our young 
friends so sedulously disguise their hand wri- 
ting, and conceal their names? We are tol- 
erably good at keeping a secret--and the 


author might have, if be chose, the advan- 
tage of our remarks in correcting his copy, 


and thus save us the labour of correcting, 
and spare himself the mortification of turn- 
ing over every page of the Register, as soon 
as published, without lighting upon the head- 
ing “On Slander”—“ To Nancy,”-—“ Rey- 
nolds,”’&c.—when perhaps the only reason of 
their being omitted was some mistake which 
he could easily have corrected, and no want 
of meritin the article. Now,that we think of 
it: We have received lately two—whatshall 
we call them?—essays? on the subject of 
Slander. We agree with the writers,whoever 
they are, that slander isa bad thing—a ve- 
ry bad thing—and are happy to be able to in- 
form them, that there is a remarkable coinci- 
dence between their language& opinions,ané 
those of certain writers in the Spectator and 
other periodicals of note and standing. As 
however, these are, or might be, or, at any 
rate, ought to be, or to have been in the 
hands of all who would be likely to profit by 
remarks on that subject, we feel disposed to 
decline the publication ofthese articles; es- 
pecially as parts of them might subject the 
authors to the charge of having slandered 
slander itself, and told some very unpleasant 
and unnecessary truths respecting human 





war will be taken by the other European 





nature, which geverhave, and we fear,neves 
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will obtain sufficient consideration. Thela- 
dies, it issaid, are particularly concerned. 
With them then the reform must begin. A- 
ny attempt by the other sex would be found 
to be “ in advance of public opinion on the 
subject,” and of consequence unsuccessful. 


———E———EE 
SUMMARY. 


Chili.—As an indication of the healthiness 
of the climate, the following anecdote is 
given :— 

“In the canton of Colina, a manof 116 
years old and a woman of 107, died in June, 
1827. There remain in the same place a 

asant of 108, who subsists on his daily la- 
on another of 104 still, more hardy, who 
mounts his horse with ease, and a woman 
supposed to be older than either, because 
noboby in the country remembers to have 
seen her any other than an old woman. 
Shehas forgotten herown age. 


We giveit up.” Neither Horn Snakes 
nor any thingelse will stop emigration to 
such rich land as is to be obtained in the 
“Chatahoochie region. ”» The Milledge- 
ville Journal of the 14th, says ** we arecred- 
ably informed, a man one evening after work 
ing with an iron handspike, usually called 
acrow-bar, stuck one end of it in the 
ground, and left it;—and in the mornin 
when hereturned to his work, lo and behold, 
the crow-bar was covered with ten penny nails, 
that had sprouted out during one single night!’ 
Now it would be an excellent poses 
movement, and it might be a very profitable 
speculation, to buy up all the iron in Au- 
gusta and transport it to plant in the neigh- 
borhood of Columbus. It wouldstop the 
“ Yankies” from bringing any more nails 
to the South, and nails will be in great de- 
mand shortly about the new town, when the 
lots are improving. 

Will our friends of the Journal please to 
ascertain, if nails or tacks sown in this fine 
soi] would produce acrop of axe-bars and 
Waggon tires? 


Passaic Falls.—A man named Samuel 
Patch, has publicly made known his inten- 
tion to jump into the stream below Passaic 
falls, a distance ofnearly one hundred feet, 
for the last time, as an evidence that he is 
not crazed, but accomplishes the feat on 
philosopical principles. 

A Providence paper gives the following ex- 
planation of the experiment. 

Who ever has visited ournative village of 
Pawtucket in the summer season, and wit- 
nessed thefeats of diving, below the falls, 
which are occasionally practised there, will 
not so much wonder that the Passaic man 
escaped with his hfe. It has been a com- 








mon thing for persons to leap from the top 
of a large stone. six story factory, below 


heard that any accident has yet ha : 
consequence to those who hae wate tri. 
al. The truth is, the water in passing down 
the falls accumulates a large quantity of air 
which renders it almost-impossible for a per. 
son to sink any considerable depth, while 
by reason ofthe amalgamation of those two 
fluids, the bosom-of the stream becomes 
nearly as soft as an ocean of feathers.” 


“ The Infernal Trade.””—His B. majestys? 
sloop of war Grasshopper, has captured and 
carried into Havana, a Spanish Guineaman 
with 405 slaveson board. The slaver was 
formerly the Blue eyed Mary of Baltimere. 


The Spy Unmasked.—A new work, said to 
be uncommonly interesting in its character, 
has been announced by the Messrs. Harpers, 
as about issuing from their press, It is en- 
titled ,, The spy unmasked, or memoirs of 
Enoch Crosby, alias Harvey Birch, the real 
spy of Mr Cooper’s tale of the neutral 
ground.” The authoris capt. Barnum, of 
the U. S. corps of topographical engineers, 
and the facts and anecdotes related in this 
work were all repeated to him by Mr. Crosby 
himself, and taken down in short hand from 
the aged veteran’s own lips. Many of the 
incidents are said to bear a strong resem- 
blance to those recorded in the novel of the 
Spy. The workis neatly printed and high- 
ly embellished with several engravings. As 
soon as we are favored with a perusal it shall 
be more particularly noticed. \ 


The Elections,says the Baltimore Gazette, 
which took placeon the 16th May in Buen- 
os Ayres resulted in favour of the govern- 
ment. 

The seven towns of Las Misiones Orienta- 
les have been captured by the National force 
under the command of Brigadier Fructuoso 
Rivera. 

Previous to his despatch ofthe 3d of June 
which it is said was satisfactory to all par- 
tiessome doubts were entertained relative 
to his intentions. 

An earthquake happened at Lima on the 
30th of March,the zreatest that has been ex- 
perienced for 82 years,by which considerable 
—_- was done to the city and many lives 

lost. 

The publication of the constitution and the 
administering the oaths to the officers were 
for some time, defered in consequence of this 
calamity. 

Information was said to have been receiv- 
ed at Lima, of the entire distruction of the 
city of Truxillo, by a similar occurrence ; 


Anexperimental coining of platina hasta- 
ken place in Russia for the government. 
This new currency is to be issned at the 
rate of 22 shillings per ounce—in round num- 


and about one fourth the value of gold. It 
is stated platina will not mix with any other 
metal; it cannot, therefore, be debased. 





that bridgeinto the whirling and boiling cur- 
rent eighty-feet below, and we have never 


The value of platina is about six dollars per 
ounce. 


bers, about four times the value of silver,’ 
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A gill of strong coffee, mixed with an e- 
qual quantity of lemon or lime juice, taken 
just before the fit comes on, is said to be an 
effectual cure for the ague. 


CAVALIER COURTSHIP.—The ceremony 
of marriage among the Calmucks, is perform- 
edon horseback. A girl is mounted who 
rides off in full speed. Her lover pursues; 
ifhe overtakes her, she becmes his wife, and 
the marriage is consummated on the spot. 

After this she returns with him to his tent. 
But it sometimes happens that the woman 
does not wishto marry the person by whom 
she is pursued ; in this caseshe will not suf- 
fer him to overatke her. We were assured, 
that no instauce occurs of a Calmuck girl be- 
ing thus caught, unless she has a partiality 
forher pursuer. Ifshe dislikes him she rides 
neck or nothing, until her pursuer’s horse be- 
comes exhausted, leaving ber at libetry to 
return, and to be afterwards chased by some 
more favoured admirer. 


Dr. W. Cooper, of Sempronius, N. ¥. has 
lately taken from the back of Joshua Van- 
aukin, of that town, a tumor, thirty-inches in 
circumference, and weighing 19 pounds 4 
ounces. The operation lasted three and a half 
minutes. The patient isdoing well. Upon 
examining theheart of a woman who lately 
died in the town of Stonington, Con. a liv- 
ing worm was found aninch and a quarter 
ong. 


Asolar microscope is now exhibiting in 
Philadelphia, which possesses extraordina 
power: a fine cambric needle viewedthroug 
it, appears of the size of an “* awning post” 
—and the dust from a fig resembled the five 
handed armadilla of South America, from 10 
to 15 inches in length—and eels of a large 
size were seen sporting in a érop of vinegar. 


A Mr. Robert Burns, has advertised that 
he has discovered mines of silver, copper, 
lead and iron, in seventeen different places 
in Union Co. Pa. His object in publishing 
the fact is to establish a pease | for work- 
ingthem. But we think a valuable coal bed 
would be more productive of precious metals. 


Nice calculation.—The Briton Gazette, 
speaking of the enormous hats worn by the 
fashionables, calculates that no doubt with 
true mathematical precision, that three la- 
dies in modern attire oceupy the space of 
which 7 1 2 2-27ths would have done three 
years ago. It is currently reported, that 
the parasol makers intended petioning Par- 
liament for a protectng duty, as their inter- 


ests suffer grievously, from the prevailing 
rage for hats nearly the circumfernce of a 
summer umbrella. 

New Alloy.—M. Frick, in melting to- 


gether 50 parts of copper, 31.20 of zinc, and 
18,75 nickel, obtained a metallic alloy, 
white, not oxidible very ductile, and which 
acquires a beautiful polish; m varying 
these proportions, viz. 
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copper, 29.13 of zinc, 17.48 of nickel, he pro- 
duced an alloy which has the sound and un- 
changeable nature of silver, but harder. It 
is suitable for ornaments, saddlery, boxes, 
watch-chains,&c. This alloy was sold at 
first at twelve franks per pouud, but as nick- 
elwas sufficiently abundant in Germany, 
and as many artists are engaged in this com- 
position, the price will necessarily fall. 


A bed of iron ore has been discovered near 
the line of the ae te rail way from Ithaca 
to Owego, N. Y. about nine miles from the 
latter village. Great masses have been 
found in a ravine, two feet from the surface, 
A small specimen which has been analysed. 
has been found to yield thirty per cent. of 
pure oxide of iron. 


A tay in Se pighmend Visiter and Tel- 
egraph, in s ing of t' ave of the mo- 
ther of Washington, pear Fredesielishen . 
says it is in a dreary, deserted, solitary field ; 
that the mound of earth that was originally 
raised over her sacred remains, is now wash. 
ed away, and not a stone—not the least 
fragment of human art, ‘tells where she lies. 


In England, during the last seven years, 
there were 241 convictions for forgery, 111 
for murder, 50 for arson, 43 for perjury, 
while the number of convictions for theft, 
were not less than 45,000. 








A French journalist, noticifig Irving,s life 
of Columbus, remarks, as.a singular circum- 
stace, that a North American has narrated 
i the subjugation of the southren continent, 
from documents furnished by the Spaniards, 
who knew not how tousethem. 


Lez Talionis.—We understand that seve- 
ral gentlemen of this city have determined 
to eat no southren watermelons and partic- 
ularly to eschew peanuts as a sort ofret- 
aliatory measure upon the high-handed pro- 
ceedings of the South and the daring re- 
solutions of Dr. Cooper and his ‘youngsters. 
The loss of the peanut trade, itis believed, 
! willbe a serious blow to. the commerce of 
Sotth Carolina.—wN. Y. Gasette. 


Some German Journals predict the ap- 
proach ofa comet, which will destroy our 
world in the year 1832. A like catastrophe, 
it may be remembered, wasthretened in a 
communication tothe French Academy of 
Sciences, in May, 1773, by M. Delalande, 
when people died of fear. 


SRI ce ES 
OBITUARY. 





“In the midst of life, we are in death.” 


DIED—On Monday, the 28th ult, the 
Rev. Jonn McF anvanp,Pastor of the Paris 
Presbyterian Congregation. His Funeral 
, wasattended on Tuesday by a large con- 
| course of People, and a sermon on the acca- 





y taking 53.39 om sion by the Rev. Samuel Taylor. 











POETRY. 


























FROM A LADY’S ALBUM. 
HOPE. 


Come, sweethope, the mourner’s treasure, 
Haste, return, celestial guest, 

And illume, with heavenly pleasure, 
A bosom, long with care opprest. 


See yon morning star, that rises, 
Leading to the orb of day; 

#o, my bosom recognises 
Hope’s serene, effulgent ray. 


Thus, when life’s last drama closes, 
And her brighter scenes decay ; 
Hope's fair hand shall ee — 
d th to realms of day. 
ound our pa Pia 


w+ o— 
TO MISS CYNTHIA C. 


Adieu my love! my constant care, 
The only mortal heavenly fair 
That’s seen by human eye: 
‘With sickening sorrow heaves my heart 
To think that we mustshortly part 
By stern necissity. ; 
My raptured thoughts of bliss and joy, 
Have prov’d delusive dreams, 
And vanish’d, like the morning dew 
Before the orient beams. 
Now distress’d and oppres:’d 
I find all comfort vain; 
No relief, for 4 grief, 
I pine away with pain. 

‘ . a EDGAR. 


BEMINISCENCE. 
BY J. MONTGOMERY. 








Where are ye with whom in life! started, 
Dear companions of my golden days? 
Ye are dead, estrang’d from me, or parted ; 
Flown, like morning clouds, a thousand 
ways. 


Where art thou, my friend and broth<r, 
Yea in soul my friend and brother still ? 
Hleav’n receiv’d thee and on earth none other 
Can the void in my Jorn bosom fill. 





Where is’ she, whose looks were love and 
gladness? 
Love and gladness I no longer see; 
he is gone, and since that hour of sadness 
Nature seems her sepulchre to me. 


Where am I? life’s current faintly flowing, 
Brings the welcome warning of release. 
Struck with death ;.ah! whither am I going? 

All is well, my spirit parts in peace. 
sat 
MAN NOT MADE FOR SOLITUDE, 
BY H. KIRKE WHITE. 


Man was not niade td pine in solitude, 
Ensepulchred, and far from converse placed, 
Not for himselfalone, untamed and rude, 
To live the Bittern of the desert waste ; 

It is not his (by manlier virtue graced 

To pore upon the noontide brook, and sigh, 

And weep for aye o’er sorrow uneffaced ; 

Him social duties call the tear to dry, 

And > the nobler powers of usefulness to 
ply- 


The savage broods that in the forest shroud, 
The Pard and Lion mingle with their kind; 
And . shall man, with nobler powers en- 
ow’d, 
Shall he, to nature’s strongest impulseblind, 
Bury in shades his proud immortal mind? 
Like the sweet flower, that on some steep 
rock thrown, 
Blossoms forlorn, rock’d by the mountain 


wind, 
A little while it decks the rugged stone, 
Then, withering fades away, unnoticed and 
unknown! 
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